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EXPORTS  OF  COTTON 

By  Specified  Countries*  as  %  of  Total 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


5-VEAR  MOVING  A  VERA  G  ES  CENTERED 
*FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  INCLUDED  HAVE  ACCOUNTED  FOR  93X  OR  MORE  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  SINCE  1940 
°OTHERS  INCLUDE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN.  ARGENTINA,  BELGIAN  CONGO.  CHINA.  IRAN,  PERU,  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  45A-55I9)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  U.  S.  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket has  declined  in  recent  years.  The 
U.  S.  share  averaged  approximately 
39  percent  for  the  period  centered  on 
1951  in  the  chart,  about  36  percent  for 


the  period  centered  on  1952,  and  ap- 
proximately 32  percent  in  the  1954-55 
season.  In  1955-56,  the  U.  S.  share 
of  the  world  export  market  is  expected 
to  be  about  20  percent. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


AGRICULTURE  - 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  January  2k, 


SUMMARY 

The  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  more 
than  seasonally  since  last  August  and  the  total  for  the  marketing  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  9.2  million  bales,  O.U  million  more  than  in  195U-55. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  sharply  below  a  year  earlier.  The 
season's  total  is  likely  to  be  nearly  a  million  bales  below  the  195U-55 
level  of  3«U  million, 

Disappearance  of  11.7  million  bales  from  the  record  1955-56  supply 
of  25*7  million  bales  would  leave  a  carryover  of  Ik  million  bales  next 
August  1,     This  would  be  one  million  bales  above  the  previous  record  of 
1939  and  2.9  million  above  August  1,  1955. 

Exports  from  August  1  through  November  1955  totaled  about  506,000 
bales  compared  with  1,129,000  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  rate 
of  exports  will  probably  increase    from  that  of  the  first  four  months  of 
the  season  as  the  special  export  program  for  15/16  inch  and  shorter  cotton 
picks  up  momentum.    Through  January  20,  sales  under  this  program  covered 
about  327^000  bales.    The  price  discounts  from  the  average  Ik  spot  market 
price  for  Middling,  15/16  inch  cotton  were  5.75  to  8.39  cents  per  pound. 
United  States  Government  financing  of  cotton  exports  committed  for  the 
1955-56  marketing  year  amounted  to  about  3k3  million  dollars  as  of  January 
19.     If  fully  used,  these  funds  will  finance  the  export  of  about  1.8  million 
bales,    In  195U-55  about  280  million  dollars  were  expended  by  the  U#  S. 
Government  to  finance  the  export  of  about  1<.5  million  bales. 

Foreign  free  world  cotton  production  is  estimated  at  16 oh  million 
bales,  about  0,3  million  less  than  expected  earlier  in  the  season  but  0C5 
million  above  195U-55.    Foreign  free  world  cotton  consumption  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  the  18. 7  million  bales  consumed  in  195U-55.  If 
foreign  free  world  stocks  at  the  end'  of  the  season  are  smaller  than  at  the 
start,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  U,  S.  may  export  about  Z -5  million  bales 
in  1955-56.    However,  if  all  of  the  million  bales  of  15/16  inch  and  shorter 
cotton  available  from  CCC  stocks  under  the  special  export  program  is  sold, 
U,  S.  exports  may  approach  2~3/k  million  bales  and  foreign  stocks  may  not 
decline. 

Stocks  held  by  the  CCC  on  December  30  were  at  an  ail  time  high  of 
about  13.5  million  bales.    Entries  into  the  CCC  loan  from  the':' 1955  crop 
totaled  about  5 »U"  million  bales' as  of  the  same  date.    By  August  1,  1956 
stocks  held  by  CCC  will  probably  be  smaller  than  shown  above * 
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Prices  for  cotton  increased  slightly  during  December  and  the  first 
part  of  January.    On  January  23  the  average  lU  spot  market  price  for 
Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  was  3U.19  cents  per  pound6    This  compares  with 
33.61  cents  on  November  23  and  3U.10  cents  on  January  21,  1955.  The 
average  loan  rate  for  1955  crop  cotton  at  these  markets  for  this  quality 
is  33*75  cents  per  pound. 

In  mid-January  1956  modernized  parity  will  become  the  official 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton.    The  official  parity  price  for  mid-January 
will  be  announced  in  "Agricultural  Prices"  to  be  released  January  31 • 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Carryover  at  all  time  High 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1956  is  estimated  at  about  lh 
million  bales.    This  is  about  2.9  million  bales  larger  than  that  of  August 
1,  1955  and  about  one  million  above  the  previous  record  of  13  million  in 
1939. 

Supply  and  Disappearance 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  1955-56  marketing  year 
is  estimated  at  about  25.7  million  running  bales.  This  is  about  2.2  million 
bales  larger  than  the  195U-55  supply  and  about  1.1  million  larger  than  the 
previous  record  supply  of  1939-UO.  The  1955-56  supply  includes  a  starting 
carryover  of  11 el  million  bales,  a  1955  crop  of  about  1U.5  million  running 
bales  (liu7  million  500  pound  bales)  and  estimated  imports  of  about  150,000 
bales. 

Disappearance  during  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  11.7  million 
bales.    This  compares  with  12.3  million  bales  in  195U-55  and  12 .U  million 
in  1953-5U.    The  decrease  in  disappearance  results  from  a  sharp  decline  in 
exports  which  are  expected  to  be  close  to  a  million  bales  smaller  than  the 
3.U  million  bales  of  195U-55.    However,  domestic  mill  consumption  in  1955- 
56  is  expected  to  be  about  9.2  million  bales,  about  O.U  million  bales  larger 
than  that  of  195U-55. 

Exports  Below  a  Year  Earlier 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  U,  S.  from  August  1  through  November  1955 
totaled  about  506,000  running  bales,  compared  with  approximately  1,129,000 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  November  1955  of  about 
137,000  bales  were  about  5U,000  bales  smaller  than  exports  during  October 
and  were  about  253,000  below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
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The  peak  month  for  exports  in  the  195U-55  season  was  December  when 
li97>000  bales  were  shipped  abroad.    Exports  then  declined  steadily,  with 
the  exception  of  March  1955;  and  reached  a  low  point  of  only  59,000  bales 
in  July  1955o    The  rate  of  exports  from  January  through  July  1956  are 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  August-November  1955  period, 
due  mainly  to  depletion  of  stocks  available  for  export  from  several  foreign 
countries  and  reduced  prices  for  Uc  Se  exports  under  the  special  sales  pro- 
gram. 

Supply  and  Disappearance  Abroad 

Estimates  of  supply  and  disappearance  in  the  foreign  free  world  for 
the  1955-56  marketing  year  and  comparisons  with  195h-55  are  shown  belowe 


Table  le-  Cotton:    Supply  and  disappearance,  foreign  free 
world,  195U-55  and  1955-56  cotton  marketing  years 


4 
* 

Item  g 

s 

o 

195U-55  i 

* 
• 

1955-56  1/ 

■ 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

i 

Startirg  carryover  t 

8,8 

8„9 

Production  j 

15..9 

16*1 

Imports  from  the  U0  S9  i 

3M 

2,5 

Total  supply  ! 

28.1 

27.8 

Consumption  i 

18.7 

18.7 

Net  exports  to  the  U,  S. 

and  communist  countries 

and  destroyed  cotton  ! 

.5 

,5 

Total  disappearance  ! 

19o2 

19,2 

Ending  carryover  \ 

i 

i 

8o9 

8.6 

1/  Estimated, 


Production  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  now  estimated  at  about  l6*H 
million  bales  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  is  about  0«5 
million  above  that  of  a  year  earlier,  but  about  0.3  million  smaller  than 
estimated  earliera 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  most  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  has  been 
running  below  a  year  earlier  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  current 
season.    However,  consumption  has  been  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  India, 
Canada  and  some  of. the  other  minor  consuming  countries.    Total  consumption 
in  the  foreign  free world  in  1955-56  probably  will  be  about  the  came  as  it 
was  in  195U-55* 
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The  estimate  of  exports  of  2.5  million  bales  from  the  U,  S.  in 
1955-56  assumes  a  slight  reduction  of  foreign  free  world  stocks  on  August 
1,  1956  from  a  year  earlier.    The  special  sales  for  export  of  15/16  inch 
and  shorter  cotton  by  CCC  started  on  January  3#    These  sales  have  been 
made  at  5»75  to  8,39  cents  per  pound  below  the  average  lh  spot  market 
price  for  Middling,  15/16  inch  cotton.    Through  January  20,  cotton  sold 
under  this  program  totaled  about  327 s 000  bales*    If  all  of  the  million 
bales  of  15/16  inch  and  shorter  cotton  offered  for  sale  by  CCC  for  export 
is  shipped,  U.  S.  exports  might  be  as  much  as  2-3 A  million  bales 0  In 
this  case,  foreign  free  world  stocks  on  August  1,  1956  would  be  about  the 
same  as  on  August  1,  1955* 

Table  2.-  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
'  •  export  taxes,  August    and  October  1955  1/  2/ 

t  United  States 


Country 


Market 


Foreign 
Quality 


:Price  pertPrice  pers 
:  pound  3/ >  pound  hf : 
Cents  Cents 


Quality 

V 


Market 


t 

Augus  t 

India 

• 
m 

j Bombay 

Broach 

2U.21 

3U.96 

: 

Vijay,  fine 

Pakistan 

: Karachi 

289  FSind 

30.63 

37.U1 

• 
• 

fine  SG 

Turkey 

:  Izmir 

Acala  II 

38.3k 

Brazil 

:Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

3U.96 

Mexico 

tMatamoros 

M  1-1/32  7/ 

3Uo6l 

37.1a 

Peru 

:Lima 

Tanguis  type  5 

3U.U9 

39.25 

Egypt 

: Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

U0087 

U2.01 

: 

good 

• 
■ 

October 

India 

:Bombay 

Broach 

26,20 

3U.56 

Vijay,  fine 

30.2U 

Pakistan 

s Karachi 

289  FSind 

36.39 

fine  SG 

Turkey 

t Izmir 

Acala  II 

§/ 

36.91 

Brazil 

sSao  Paulo 

Type  5 

31.20 

3U.56 

Mexico 

tMatamoros 

M  1-1/32  7/ 

32.05 

36.39 

Peru 

:Lima 

Tanguis  type  5 

29.82 

38.28 

Egypt 

rAlexandria 

Ashmouni 

3U.75 

U0.36 

good 

M  15/16  New  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New  Orleans 

M  1-1/16  New  Orleans 

M  15/16  New  Orleans 

M  1-1/32  New  Orleans 

SLM  1-3/16  Memphis 

SM  1-1/8  Memphis 


M  15/16  New  Orleans 
M  1-1/32     New  Orleans 


M  1-1/16 
M  15/16 
M  1-1/32 
SLM  1-3/16 
SM  1-1/8 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 
Memphis 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis 
except  as  noted.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    h/  Net  weight 
price  for  U,  S.  =  spot  price  ♦  0,96.    5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations, 
7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  ■  actual  price  4  0.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AM3 


I 
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Prices  for  Foreign  Grown  Cotton 
Below  Prices  for  U.  S.  Cotton 

As  shown  in  tables  2  and  3>  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  foreign 
grown  cotton  generally  continue  below  the  prices  of  U .  S.  cotton  in  U.  S.  spot 
markets . 


Table  3--  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
export  taxes,  November    and  December  1955  1/  2/ 


Country 


Fo: 


!i/;n 


United  States 


Market 


Quality 


: Price  perrPrice  per:  Quality 

: pound  3/'  ■  pound  4/  :  5/ 

Cents  Cents 


Market 


November 


India 

Bombay 

Broach 

Vi.jay,  fine 

26.50 

3^-83 

M  J.5/16 

New  Orleans 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

289  FSind 

fine  S  G 

30.62 

^6.66 

M  1-1/32 
M  l-l/lo 

New  Orleans 

Turkey 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

§/ 

37.18 

New  Orleans 

Brazil 

Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

M  1-1/32  7/ 

29.46 

34.83 

M  15/16 

New  Orleans 

Mexico 

Matamoros 

32.26 

36.66 

M  1-1/32 

New  Orleans 

Peru 

Lima 

Tanguis  type 

5 

30.60 

37.81 

SLM  1-3/16  Memphis 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

good 

33.80 

40.59 

SM  1-1/8 

Memphis 

December 

India 

Bombay 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 

26.45 

3^-93 

M  15/16 

New  Orleans 

Pakistan  : 

Karachi 

289  FSind 

fine  S  G 

30.01 

36.75 

M  1-1/32 

New  Orleans 

Turkey 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

6/ 

37.27 

M  l-i/16 

New  Orleans 

Brazil  : 

Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

30.76 

34.93 

M  15/16 

New  Orleans 

Mexico  : 

Matamoros 

M  1-1/32  7/ 

30 .1+7 

36.75 

M  1-1/32 

New  Orleans 

Peru  : 

Lima 

Tanguis  type 

5 

8/32.64 

37.64 

SLM  1-3/16  Memphis 

Egypt  : 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

good 

34.00 

40.76 

SM  1-1/8 

Memphis 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable. 2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis 
except  as  noted.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Net  weight 
price  for  U.  S.  spot  price  -rO.96.  £/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations. 
jj  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  tO.96.  8/  Nominal, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 


Prices  for  foreign  growths  have  been  below  those  for  U'.  S.  growths  since  early 
in  the  spring  of  1955 ■ 
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U.  S.  Financed  Exports 

United  States  Government  financing  provided  280.0  million  dollars 
in  195^-55  to  finance  the  export  of  about  1.5  million  bales  of  cotton. 
This  was  about  kk  percent  of  all  cotton  exported  from  the  U.  S.  in  that 
season.    About  3^3 »^  million  dollars  have  been  authorized  for  use  in 
1955-56.    If  fully  used,  these  funds  will  finance  the' export  of  about"" 
lcv8  million  bal§s3 

The  sources  of  the  funds  by  type  of  financing  are  shown  below. 


Table  k,-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  finance  the  export  of 
cotton,  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  195^  and  1955 


195^-55 


l/~1955-56' 


1/  Authorizations  and  agreements  to  January  19,  1956. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 
3/  Paid  expenditures. 


Programs  ! 

Value 

|  Quantity 

Value 

\  Quantity 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

Export -Import  Bank  Loans  : 

58.7 

0.3 

65.^ 

0.3 

Public  Law  kQo 

Title  I 

10.2 

.1 

126.1 

.7 

Title  II 

1.0 

6.9 

Total 

11.2 

.1 

133.0 

.7 

International  Cooperation 

3/210.1 

.8 

Administration 

1.1 

1^5.0 

Total 

:  280.0 

1.5 

3^3.^ 

1.8 

Cotton  registered  for  shipment  as  of  January  13  represented  about  ^3  per- 
cent of  that  authorized  for  financing  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kdo  for 
1955-56. 


Mill  Consumption  of  Cotton 


Consumption  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  from  July  31  through 
December  1955  totaled  3,926,000  bales.    This  was  about  229,000  bales 
larger  than  during  the  same,  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  in  the  August -December  1955 
period  was  about  35.7  thousand  bales.    This  was  the  highest  average  rate 
for  these  months  since  1952  when  the  average  was  37.^  thousand  bales  per 
day.    The  average  daily  rate  in  August -December  195^  was  33.6  thousand 
bales . 
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The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  each  month  from  August  through 
December  1955  has  declined  slightly  less  or  increased  slightly  more  than 
the  normal  change  from  the  preceding  month0    If  a  normal  seasonal  pattern 
from  the  December  rate  prevails  for  the  remainder  of  the  1955-56  marketing 
year,  domestic  mill  consumption  will  total  about  9*2  million  bales.  This 
figure  includes  an  adjustment  for  2  days  in  the  1955-56  season  which  will'  be 
reported  with  1956-57  data  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  July  30  and  31  j 
1956. 

The  low  ratio  of  mill  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  of  broad  woven  cottsm 
goods  probably  indicates  a  continued  high  level  of  cotton  consumption 
through  the  second  quarter  of  1956 *    At  the  end  of  August,  the  ratio  was 
about  0B 28,  the  lowest  since  July  1953.    It  compares  with  an  average  of 
0,37  for  19u7  through  1953. 

Mill  Margins  Increase 

The  average  mill  margin  for  gray  goods  (17  constructions)  during 
December  was  31^08  cents  for  the  amount  of  cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton. 
This  was  0,8k  cents  above  November  and  was  the  highest  margin  since  October 
1953.    The  rise  in  mill  margins  results  from  the  steady  increase  in  average 
fabric  values  from  June  1955,  when  they  were  62c58  cents,  to  December,  itfhen 
they  were  66„65  cents.,    This  was  about  0;83  cents  above  November  and  the 
highest  value  since  September  1953c    The  average  price  for  cotton  used  in 
manufacturing  the  17  constructions  in  December  was  35c 57  cents  per  poundt 
This  was  about  the  same  as  November. 

Cotton  Used  in  Textile 
Items  Delivered  to 
the  Military  Forces 

Cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces  in 
the  July-September  1955  period  is  estimated  at  about  12,3  thousand  bales. 
This  was  the  smallest  amount  used  since  these  records  were  started  for 
July-September  195U.    As  shown  below,  the  amount  used  feas  declined  in 
each  quarter  since  October-December  195Uc 


Table  5»-  Cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military 
forces;    Third  quarter  195U  through  third  quarter  1955 


Year  and  quarter 

• 

%  Quantity 

• 
• 

:                     1,000  bales 

July  -  Sept,  195U 

« 

1  23.0 

Oct,  -  Dec.  195U 

:  23.1 

Jan,  -  Mar,  1955 

:  20,2 

April  -  June  1955 

:  13.7 

July  -  Sept*  1955 

:  12o3 
: 
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These  figures  include  cotton  used  in  items  which  are  primarily  made 
of  fibers.    They  do  not  include  cotton  used  in  items  primarily  made  of 
other  materials ,  such  as  metal  and  rubber. 

The  amount  in  square  yards  of  the  various  types  of  fabrics  delivered 
to  the  military  forces  are  shown  in  table  6.    The  outstanding  feature  of 
these  data  is  the  sharp  decline  in  delivery  of  duck  and  permeable  cotton 
cloth  since  October-December  1954. 


Table  6.-  Selected  cotton  cloths:    Deliveries  to 
military  forces,  July  195^  to  date 


Item 

\  July-Sept. 

;  1954  1/ 

Oct. -Dec. 
1954  1/ 

\  Jan . -Mar . 
1955 

\  Apr . -June 

!  1955 

:  Total 
:  12  months 
:      1/  2/ 

July -Sept. 

!  1955 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

square 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Drill 

:  861.6 

266.9 

1,498.6 

522.7 

3,149.8 

123.9 

Duck 

6,707.8 

7,412.5 

5,831.7 

2,182.3 

22,134.3 

566.9 

Oxford 

:  347-7 

19.6 

0 

0 

367.3 

1,118.0 

Permeable 

2,082. 4 

1,791.6 

0 

0 

3,874.0 

0 

Poplin 

•  3 

0 

0 

0 

•3 

0 

Sateen 

159-3 

135.0 

823.3 

3,561.4 

4,679.0 

2,554.9 

Silesia 

0 

42.6 

0 

0 

42.6 

0 

Twill 

4o8.o 

168.6 

0 

0 

576.6 

2,774.9 

Webbing 

80.1 

56.7 

137.5 

101.3 

375-6 

60.5 

Total  2/ 

10,647.2 

9,893.5 

8,291.1 

6,367.7 

35,199-5 

7,199.1 

1/  Revised.  2/  Summation  of  items.  Rounded  before  addition. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Exports  and  Imports 
of  Cotton  Products 

Exports  of  cotton  products  for  the  first  10  months  of  1955  were 
equivalent  to  about  440,000  bales  of  cotton.    If  exports  continued  during 
November  and  December  at  the  average  rate  of  the  first  10  months,  the  total 
for  the  year  would  be  equivalent  to  about  530,000. bales. 

Imports  of  cotton  products  during  the  first  10  months  of  1955  were 
equivalent  to  about  103,000  bales.    However,  the  average  monthly  data  during 
September  and  October  of  about  14,500  bales  was  about  40  percent  above  the 
average  for  the  first  10  months.    If  the  average  rate  for  September  and 
October  continued  through  November  and  December,  total  imports  for  1955 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  130,000  bales. 
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Although  imports  were  probably  the  largest  of  the  post-war  • 
period ,  the  export  balance  probably  will  still  be  equivalent" to  about 
400,000  bales.    This  would  be  about  2-1/2  times  the  average  export 
balance  of  1935-39,  but  the  smallest  balance  of  the  post -World  War  II 
period,  as  shown  below. 


Table  7.-  Exports  and  imports  of  cotton  products,  raw  cotton  equivalent; 
United  States,  average  1935-39  and  1946  to  date 


Average 
1935-39 

1946 
1947 
1948 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Calendar 
_  year 


Experts 


Imports 


1,000 
bales 

250 

722 
1,429 
837 
714 
491 
720 
647 
548 

551 


1,000 
bales 

90 

28 

13 
26 
24 
58 
5T 
52 
80 
84 


Exports  less 
imports 


1,000 
bales 

160 

694 
1,416 
811 
69O 
433 
663 

595 
468 

467 


Calculated  from  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  1955  Cotton  Crop 

The  1955  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  14,476,000  running  bales 
(14,663,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each)  as  of  December  1,  about  6  per- 
cent larger  than  the  1954  crop.    The  1955  crop  was  grown  on  about  12  per 
cent  fewer  acres  than  in  1954  but  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
4l6  pounds  was  75  pounds  above  the  previous  record  of  1954. 

The  yield  per  harvested  acre  was  at  a  record  in  1955  for  all 
regions  of  the  cotton  belt  except  the  West  (Arizona,  California,  and 
New  Mexico).    Nevertheless,  the  average  yield  in  the  West  was  larger  than 
in  any  other  region.    (See  table  11), 

There  were  some  marked  shifts  in  the  share  of  the  cotton  crop  pro 
duced  in  the  regions.    The  proportion  produced  in  the  West  declined  from 
20  percent  of  the  crop  in  1954  to  15  percent  in  1955.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  produced  in  Delta  States  increased  from  33  "to  36  percent 
and  in  the  Southeast  it  increased  from  l6  to  18  percent.    (See  table  12). 
Although  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1955  declined  in  all  areas, 
the  proportion  of  total  1955  acreage  in  each  area  was  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  1954  (See  table  13). 
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Quality  of  the  Crop 

The  1955  cotton  crop  ginned  before  January  16,  1956  was  lower  in 
grade  and  longer  in  staple  length  than  the  195U  crop  ginned  during  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  grade  index  for  the  1955  crop  was  93 
(Middling  White  ■  100)  and  for  the  195U  crop  it  was  95c9«    The  average 
staple  length  for  the  1955  crop  of  32 0 6  thirty-seconds  inches  compares 
with  32c3  for  the  195U  crop.    The  grade  index  for  the  1955  crop  was  the 
lowest  of  the  past  10  years,  but  the  average  staple  length  was  the  longest 
since  1950, 

CCC  Stocks  Increase 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (owned 
and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans)  totaled  about  13 o5 
million  bales  on  December  30o    This  compares  with  a  previous  record  of 
lltU  million  bales  at  the  end  of  April  1939  and  approximately  8C5  million 
on  December  31  >  195U«>    (See  table  llu) 

It  appears  likely  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  will 
decline  from  the  January  figure  by  August  1,  1956.    If  the  total  carry- 
over  on  August  1,  1956  is  about  Ik  million  bales,  maintenance  of  CCC 
stocks  at  the  December  30  level  would  leave  only  about  0»5  million  bales 
of  non-CCC  held  stocks,    The  smallest  non-CCC  held  stocks  on  August  1  in 
the  post-World  War  II  period  were  about  le5  million  bales  in  19k9* 

Net  entries  into  the  CCC  loan  from  the  1955  crop  were  5*681,886 
bales  as  of  January  6,    This  compares  with  ginnings  of  lks 379*833  bales 
prior  to  January  16  and  entries  approximately  a  year  earlier  of  1,729,8U0 
bales. 

Cotton  Prices 

Increase^'  Slightly 

The  average  price  for  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  the  lU  spot 
marketswas  3U<>19  cents  per  pound  on  January  23 •    This  compares  with  33^78 
cents  a  month  earlier  and  the  average  1955  loan  rate  at  these  markets 
of  33*75  cents  per  pound,    A  year  earlier  this  price  was  3U»10  cents. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  in  mid- 
December  was  31»19  cents  per  pound.    This  was  1023  cents  below  a  month 
earlier  and  loU8  cents  below  a  year  earlier^    It  was  89  percent  of  the 
December  parity  price  of  35»09  cents  per  pound.    This  was  the  lowest 
percentage  of  parity  since  mid-June  and  compares  with  93  in  mid-November, 
Since  the  price  received  by  farmers  is  an  average  price  for  all  qualities 
sold  by  farmers,  the  decline  in  the  price  and  the  percentage  of  parity  is 
in  large  part  a  reflection  of  the  lower  quality  of  marketings  during 
December  than  in  November c 
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Parlty  Prices  for  1956 

The  parity  prices  for  upland  cotton  in  1956  will  be  modernized 
parity  prices.    The  parity  prices  in  prior  years  were  "old  parity"  prices. 

Modernized  parity  prices  for  upland  cotton  are  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  for 
the  preceding  10  calerdar  years  is  divided  by  the  average 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  commodities 
for  the  same  period.    The  result  is  the  adjusted  base  price. 

(2)  The  adjusted  base  price  is  multiplied  by  the  revised  parity 
index  (the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  including  com- 
modities, services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  for 
the  month  for  which  the  parity  price  is  being  computed. 

The  official  parity  price  for  mid- January  will  be  published  in 
"Agricultural  Prices"  to  be  released  on  January  31. 

The  old  parity  price  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  all  cotton  from  August  1909  to  July  19lk- -which 
was  12.4  cents  per  pound- -by  the  unrevised  prices  paid  index  (including 
commodities,  interest,  and  taxes)  for  the  month  for  which  the  parity  price 
was  being  computed. 

The  President's 
Recomrienca-cions 

The  President's  message  of  January  9  to  the  Congress  contained 
several  recommendations  pertaining  to  cotton.    The  "Soil  Bank"  proposals 
if  enacted  into  law  might  cause  acreage  harvested  for,  or  planted  to, 
cotton  to  decline  by  as  much  as  3  million  acres  or  more  from  the  acreage 
allotment  in  1957-    Farm  marketing  quotas  in  bales  are  recommended  as  a 
supplement  to  the  farm  acreage  allotments  as  prescribed  under  current 
law.    The  President  also  recommended  "that  the  average  grade  and  quality 
of  the  crop  be  utilized  for  parity-price  computation."    At  the  present, 
legislation  defines  the  quality  to  which  the  parity  price  shall  apply  for 
support  price  purposes  as  Middling,  7/8  inch.    The  average  quality  of  the 
1955  crop  ginned  prior  to  January  16  was  about  Strict  Low  Middling  in 
grade  and  1-1/32  inches  in  staple  length. 

Cotton  Linters  Prices 

Prices  for  felting  grade  cotton  linters  were  fairly  steady  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  1955-5°  marketing  year.    However,  average  prices 
in  December  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,  as  shown  on  the  following 
page. 
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Table  8.-  Cotton  linters:    Prices  by  grades ,  specified 
months,  U.  S.,  1954  and  1955 


Year  and 
month 


Cents 

per 

pound 

195U 

Aug. 

1/ 

Sept. 

1/ 

Oct. 

1/ 

Nov. 

y 

Dec . 

i/ 

1955 

Aug. 

8.25 

Sept . 

9-39 

Oct. 

9-Uo 

Nov. 

9-11 

Dec . 

8.96 

Grades  mostly  chemical 
5  6      :  7 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

0  .Uj 

)i  ho 

4  . 40 

3 .30 

5  .uu 

d  .  yO 

f 

no 

4  .  _JO 

5  ov 

■3  on 

0  oft 

d  .  yO 

8.28 

6.U9 

4.53 

3.31 

2.99 

2. 94 

8.37 

6.57 

1+.61 

3.32 

3.00 

2.95 

8.26 

6.39 

U.55 

3.31 

2.96 

2.92 

8.00 

6.29 

4.1+8 

3.21 

2.53 

2.50 

8.08 

6.39 

1+.1+9 

3.19 

2. 5U 

2.50 

8.1U 

6.36 

4.63 

3-22 

2.56 

2.50 

8.12 

6.33 

1+.62 

3.20 

2.56 

2.50 

8.02 

6.11 

4.50 

3.26 

2.57 

2.50 

1/  Not  available . 
Cotton  Division,  AM3 

Prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  were  steady  from  August  through 
December.    These  prices  also  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,  as  shown  in 
table  8,  above. 


Consumption  of  Linters  High 


Consumption  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  through  December  1955 
totaled  about  743,000  bales.    This  was  almost  186,000  or  approximately  33  per- 
cent larger  than  consumption  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier .  Consumption 
by  "bleachers"  and  "other  users"  has  been  running  well  above  the  rate  of  a  year 
earlier,  as  shown  in  table  9«    The  rate  of  consumption  during  the  last  half  of 
the  1954-55  season  was  above  that  the  first  half  of  the  season.    Therefore,  the 
total  for  1955-56  probably  will  not  be  as  much  above  the  preceding  season  as 
the  first  half.    Nevertheless,  total  consumption  in  1955-56  may  be  close  to 
1.8  million  bales.    This  would  compare  with  the  previous  record  of  1.6  million 
bales  in  1949-50  and  1.5  million  in  195^-55 • 

Exports  of  linters  from  August  1  through  November  1955  were  about 
91,000  bales.    A  year  earlier  exports  were  73>000  bales.    It  is  likely  that 
exports  in  the  entire  1955-56  marketing  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
256,000  bales  exported  in  1954-55. 
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Table  9.-  Cotton  linters:    Consumption  "by  bleachers  and  "other 
consumers,"  U.  S.,  August  195l+-July  1955  and  August  - 

December  1955 


Year  and 
month 


195^-55 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan.  l/ 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 

1955 
Aug. 
Sept . 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Bleachers 

Running 
bales 

62,9^8 
58,156 
66,855 
67,1+23 
69,799 
75,890 

68,39^ 
8^,803 
81,293 
86,856 
81,861 
80,020 

75,905 
93,960 

93,61+5 
91,757 
92,6M+ 


Other  consumers 


Running 
bales 

1+9,^99 
lH,890 

^9,53^ 
1+9,687 
1+0,81+0 
1+9,302 
1+6,750 
51,930 
53,671 
55,563 
1+6,962 

1+7,193 

65,251 
53,303 
63,^23 
63,369 
1+9,290 


Total 


Running 
bales 

112,1+1+7 
100,01+6 

116,389 
117,110 

110,639 
125,192 
115,1^ 
136,733 

11+2,1+19 
128,823 
127,213 

11+1,156 
11+7,263 
157,068 
155,126 


1/  Preliminary  for  last  12  months. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Supply  and  Carryover  of  Linters 

The  supply  of  linters  during  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  3.1+  mil- 
lion bales,  about  the  same  as  in  195^-55.    The  1955-56  supply  includes  a 
starting  carryover  of  about  1.5  million  bales,  estimated  production  of 
about  1.7  million,  and  estimated  imports  of  about  0,2  million. 

Subtracting  estimated  disappearance  from  estimated  supply  leaves 
an  ending  carryover  of  about  1.3  million  bales.    This  is  slightly  smaller 
than  that  of  August  1,  1955.    However,  the  carryover  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  may  not  agree  with  the  computed  figure.    For  example, 
the  August  1,  1955  census  figure  of  1,1+69,000  bales  was  l8l,000  bales 
smaller  than  the  figure  computed  from  supply  and  disappearance  data. 


Prices  for  Manmade  Fibers 

During  November  and  October  prices  for  most  types  of  non-cellulosic 
manmade  staple  fiber  were  reduced.    These  price  reductions  apply  to  Orion, 
Dacron,  Nylon,  Acrilon,  and  Dynel.    For  the  most  part,  these  price  re- 
ductions were  between  15  and  20  percent.    Examples  of  the  price  reductions 
are  shown  in  table  10. 
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Table  10.-  Non-cellulosic  manmade  staple  fibers:  iSxamples 

of  price  reductions 


Fiber 


Denier 


Old  price 


New  price 


Dollars  per 
 pound 


Dollars  per 
pound 


Orion 

Dacron 

Nylon 

Acrilon 

Dynel 


2 

to  $ 

to  2k 


1,60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.1*0 

1328 


1.30 
loUO 
1,30 
1,12 
1.05 


On  January  22,  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Company  and  American 
Viscose  Corporation  announced  price  increases  on  regular  and  intermediate 
tenacity  rayon  filament  yarn.    Regular  tenacity  150  denier  yarn  is  now 
priced  at  86  cents  per  pound.    Rayon  tire  yarn  prices  also  have  increased 
recently,    Dupont  increased  its  prices  for  Super  Cordura    tire  yarn  on 
January  22  by  £  cents  a  pound  and  American  Viscose  recently  increased 
rayon  tire  yarn  prices  by  3  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
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Table  11 ,-  Cotton,  yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
U.  S»  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


'    West  1/       j  Southwest  2/ 


Delta  3/ 


Southeast  h/[       U„  S, 


Year    J           '  • 
:  .  .    , :  Trend 
.  Actual, 

t  t 

j  ; 

*  A  p  +\i  1  a  "I ' 

*  • 

*  s 

Trend 

\  1 

nl vUal 

Trend 

V 

:  : 
:  : 

i  * 
•  • 

Trend 

2/ 

:  s 

*  Apt.nal* 

Trend 
2/ 

I  Lb_. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1930  : 

i  U09 

391 

117 

1U5 

15U 

202 

221 

209 

157 

179 

1931  ! 

•  381 

ii02 

17L 

lU2 

2h8 

200 

233 

211 

212 

178 

1932      :  372  . 

h.22 

163 

139 

181 

210 

176 

218 

nk 

192 

1933  i 

hho 

196 

lhh 

20U 

229 

2U0 

231 

213 

19U 

193U  : 

!  U97 

U6l 

102 

150 

216 

2U0 

«  «K  X 

236 

235 

172 

202 

1935  ! 

U59 

130 

15U 

210 

259 

2U5 

238 

185 

211 

1936  i 

5lU 

111 

156 

278 

263 

250 

2U3 

199 

215 

1937  ! 

539 

^17 

190 

157 

350 

278 

288 

2h6 

270 

222 

1938  : 

538 

518 

167 

156 

317 

297 

229 

251 

236 

228 

1939  s 

587 

51U 

157 

163 

323 

310 

2U3 

257 

238 

238 

19U0  i 

616 

$18 

189 

169 

289 

331 

280 

269 

252 

250 

19U1  s 

U60 

1  7"3 

17  3 

3lli 

206 

276 

232 

256 

19U2  : 

UU8 

^18 

183 

167 

376 

330 

28U 

275 

272 

253 

19U3  : 

U63 

^27 

166 

169 

336 

329 

285 

281 

25h 

256 

19UU  s 

U97 

525 

187 

171 

393 

3U0 

359 

293 

299 

26U 

19U5  • 

•  U70 

525 

1U5 

179 

326 

3Ul 

310 

286 

25U 

2O0 

19U6  < 

58ii 

559 

132 

182 

292 

280 

286 

236 

272 

19U7  : 

:  616 

578 

191 

180 

315 

335 

286 

292 

267 

271 

19U8 

:  567 

597 

1  7  A 
If  0 

~\  fin 
±ou 

JJ50 

£7-1. 

11  1 

27k 

19U9 

:  619 

613 

257 

185 

300 

379 

2lU 

281 

282 

277 

1950 

!  76U 

657 

20U 

195 

307 

3ii5 

209 

281 

269 

286 

1951 

:  625 

68U 

163 

211 

322 

371 

331 

29U 

269 

307 

1952 

:  629 

16U 

366 

277 

280 

1953 

:  6U7 

230 

385 

275 

32U 

195U 

:  862 

235 

395 

296 

3U1 

19556/ 

:  828 

281 

531 

U05 

Ul6 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
V  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia^ 
Florida,  and  Alabama. 

5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

%J  Preliminary,  Crop  Repoi-ting  Pom-d  report  of  December  8,  1955 » 


Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  12      Production  of  cotton  by  regions,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Aug.  1 


Ginnings 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193U 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19U1 
19U2 
19U3 
19hh 
19U5 
19U6 

19U7 
19U8 

19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 


West 

y 


:i;ooo 

bales 
500 
-lb. 
gr.  wt, 


519 
393 
270 
U07 
U66 
hk9 
7kk 
1,21U 
716 
7U7 

868 
691 
706 
580 
579 
576 
758 
1,185 
:1,532 
t 2,087 
x 

:1,639 
:2,8Ul 
:3,096 
:3,165 
2,718 


South- 
west 

y 


Delta 
States 

3/ 


South- 
east 

V 


"1,000 
bales 

500 

lb, 
gr<>  wta 

U,891 
6,581 
5,58U 
5,69U 
2,722 
3,523 
3,223 
5,927 
3,6U9 
3,372 

U,036 
3,370 
3,7U6 
3,207 
3,280 
2,079 
1,931 
3,767 
3,527 
6,650 

3,188 
U,536 
U,072 
U,75U 
U,233 
U,U75 


1,000 
bales 
500 
lb. 


1,000 
bales 
500 
lb. 


gr,  wt.  gr.  wtc 


3,582 
5,U5l 
3,90h 
3,31k 
3,139 
3,162 
1,708 
6,765 
U,555 
U,626 

U,ioU 

U,2U1 
5,088 
U,U88 
k,92h 
3,635 
3,U01 
U,180 
6,266 
U,86U 

3,511 
U,U60 
5,060 
5,63U 
U,U92 
5,250 


1,933 
U,658 
3,228 
3,556 
3,291 
3,U95 
3,708 

5,017 
3,007 
3,052 

3,5UO 

2,  Ul7 
3,256 
3,138 

3,  U32 
2,716 
2,539 
2,716 
3,536 
2,512 

1,667 
3,30U 
2,901 
2,899 
2,2UO 
2,709 


United 
States 
total 

5/ 


1,000 
bales 
500 
lb. 
gr.  wtt 

13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,OU7 
9,636 
10^638 
12,399 
18,9U6 

11,9*0 
11,817 

12,566 
10,7UU 
12,817 
11,U27 
12,230 
9,015 
8,6U0 
11,860 
1U,877 
16,128 

10,0lU 
15,1U9 
15,139 
16,U65 
13,696 
1U,663 


West 

y 


Pet. 

k 

2 
2 
3 
5 
h 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

9 
10 
10 
13 

16 
19 
21 

19 
20 

15 


South- 
west 

y 

\  Delta  ' 
.States  , 

• 

South™ 
(  east 

!  w 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

35 

26 

35 

39 

32 

27 

iO 

30 

25 

hh 

26 

27 

28 

33 

3)4 

33 

30 

33 

26 

38 

30 

31 

36 

27 

31 

38 

25 

29 

39 

26 

32 

33 

28 

31 

U0 

23 

29 

25 

28 

39 

28 

27 

U0 

28 

23 

U0 

30 

22 

39 

30 

32 

35 

23 

2U 

k2 

2U 

Ul 

30 

16 

32 

35 

17 

30 

29 

22 

27 

33 

19 

29 

3U 

18 

31 

33 

16 

31 

36 

18 

1955  6/  :2,215 

 t   

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
hj  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama. 
5/  Includes  other  States 0 

6/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  0,  1955. 
Calculated  3from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  13      Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


West 

y 


: 


Southwest 

y 


Delta 

V 


Southeast 

w 


Others 

y 


1  Total 


1,000 
acres 


616 
501 

352 
513 
U61 
klk 
696 
1,085 
656 
619 

687 
733 
769 
607 
563 
590 
62U 
931 
1,307 
1,630 

1,01*2 
2,201; 
2,376 
2,361; 
1,536 
1,320 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


uk 

1.3 
1.0 

1*3 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3*2 
2.6 
2.5 

2.8 
.1 


3, 
3< 
2, 
2, 
3, 
3. 

u, 
5, 

5, 


5.6 
7.8 
8.7 
9.U 
7.8 
7.5 


20,698 
18,382 
16,763 
19,701 
13, 59U 
13,391 
1U,581 
15,2U0 
10,896 
10,729 

10,773 
9,850 

10,302 
9,U69 
8,6U3 
7,208 

7,357 
9,583 
9,875 
12,53U 


U7.8 
U7.0 
U5.9 
U9.0 
U8.8 

U7.7 
U7.6 

UU.7 
U3.6 
U3.5 

U3.3 
U2.6 
UU.2 
U3.2 
U3.3 

Ui.i 

U0.5 
Ul.5 

U2.5 
hk.9 


11,266 
10,608 
10,U82 
10,678 

7,035 
7,300 
8,158 
9,352 
7,031 
7,116 

7, 161 
6,721; 
6,638 
6,U88 
6,098 

5,  U77 
5,787 

6,  U56 
7,200 
8,019 


26.0 
27.1 
28,7 

26e5 

25c2 
26,0 
26,6 
27.U 
28.1 
28c8 

28.8 
29.1 
28.5 
29*6 
30.6 
31.2 
31.9 
29.9 
30o9 
28,7 


10,729 
9,601 
8,876 
9,327 
6,738 
6,876 
7,167 
8,382 

69m 

6,19? 


8,013  U3.0 

1U,08U  U9.9 

13,06U  U8.0 

10,636  U2.1 

9, Ola  U5.6 

8,081  U6.2 


526i0t  30.3 
7,065  25.1 
6,681  2h 
7,152  28 
5,532  28 
U,827  27 


2U.8 
2U.5 
2h,  3 
23.1 
2U.2 

2lu5 
23.U 
2U.6 
25.6 

25ol 


6,228  25*0 
5,803  25.1 
5,571  23.9 
5,319  2U.3 
ii»635  23  0  2 
U,2U1  2U.2 
U,37U  2U.1 
h,57U  21.2 

1,853  29'9 
5,709  20,5 

3,916  21.0 
h,82U  17.1 
5,050  18.6 
5,077  20.1 
3,667  18,5 
3,21+8  18,6 


20 
18 
21 
29 
32 
22 
25 
31 
21 
21 

22 
20 
22 
17 
17 
17 
15 
16 
18 
22 

lk 
18 
1U 
15 
15 
13 


Per- 
cent 

% 

0.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
•i 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


.  1,000 
aores 

U3,329 
39,110 
36,191; 
UO,2U8 
27,860 
28,063 
30,627 
3U,090 
25,018 
21,683 

2U/871 
23,130 
23,302 
21,900 
19,956 
17,533 
18,157 
21,560 

23,253 
27,911; 

18,629 
28,195 
27,185 
25,21;!; 
19,791 
17,U89 


1/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico* 
2/  Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma* 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
5/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Include  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
6/  Less  than  0.05  per  cento 

7/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  December  8,  1955* 


Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  1U.-  CCC  Stocks  of  Cotton,  United  States,  1955-56 


Date    i  Total 


Upland 


,  Set- 
aside 

2/ 


Owned 


Collateral  on: 
loans  t 

1951  !  1955  I 


[Secretary's 


iLxtra-long  staple  1/ 


Total    account  'Owned' 


1955: 

leans 


Total 


1,000 
bales 

8,133 

8,129 
8,122 

8,119 
8,129 
8,11*6 
8,158 
8,208 
8,301 
8,1*36 
8,606 
8,838 
9,173 
9,556 
0,913 

io,ao6 

10,91*1 
s  11,1*13 
» 11,908 
J  12,392 

*  12,81*6 
'13,230 

*  13,1*77 


1,000 
bales 

939 

U/2,939 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 
2,938 

2,£3l* 
2,928 

2,925 
2,925 
2,917 
2,917 
2,911 
2,908 
8/2,72ii 
2,72l* 
2,72l* 
2,72k 
2,72l* 


1,000 
bales 

3/5,1*23 
3,U23 
3,U23 
3,1*23 
3,1*23 
3,1*23 
3,400 
3,1*00 
3,1*00 
3,399 
3,399 
3,399 
3,102 
3,1*01 
5,011* 
5,oiU 

5,012 

5,011 

5,212 
5,212 
5,211 
5,206 
5,198 


1,000 
bales 

1,61*1 
1,637 
1,632 
1,628 
1,628 
1,626 

1,625 
1,622 
1,622 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,619 
1,618 
7/1,613 


1,000 
bales 


% 

•3U 
71 
12U 
217 
355 
529 
767 
1,103 
1,1*88 
1,918 
2,352 
2,893 
3,367 
3,81*1* 
U, 326 
1*,778 
5,165 
5,1*19 


I,  000 
bales 

8,003 
7,999 
7,993 
7,991* 
8,001* 
8,021 
8,031* 
8,081* 
8,177 
8,312 
8,1*82 
8,7H* 
9,01*9 
9,1*32 
9,81*9 
10,283 
10,816 

II,  286 
11,780 
12,262 
12,713 
13,095 
13,31*1 


1,000 
bales 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


1,000  1,000  "I, CCC 
bales  bales  bales 


100 
100 
99 
95 
95 
95 
91* 
91* 
91* 
91* 
9k 
91* 
91* 
91* 
9k 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 


% 

2 

1* 

5 

7 
10 
12 
13 


130 
130 
129 
125 
125 
125 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
121* 
123 
125 
127 
128 
130 
133 
135 
136 


1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sealand  and  Sea  Island. 
2/ 'Set-aside  is  CCC  owned  cotton* 

3/  Includes  owned  and  1953  crop  taken  over  Aug.  1,  1955  less  set-aside.  Subject 

to  adjustment  until  1953-crop  acquisition  is  completed,, 

h/  Two  million  additional  bales  added  to  the  set-aside  on  August  1,  1955. 

5/  Less  than  500  bales. 

o/  Adjusted  figure,  thereby  reducing  totals  by  5,000  bales, 

7/  CCC  acquired  1,612,966  bales  upland  cotton  on  November  1,  1955.    This  is 

now  included  in  the  owned  column. 

8/  Set-aside  reduction  available  only  through  November  30,  1955  and  reflects 
adjustments  to  correct  total* 
CCC 
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Table  15.-  Cotton  all  kinds:    CCC  held  stocks,  "free"  and  total  stocks, 
United  States,  Aug.  1,  193U  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
Augus t 


193k 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19kl 
19U2 
19U3 
19UU 
19U5 
19U6 

19U7 
19U8 
19u9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 
1955  3/ 


CCC  held 
stocks  1/ 


I,  000 
bales  2/ 

3,037 
6,027 
3,237 
1,665 
6,96U 

II,  0h9 

8,733 
7,OU7 
6,657 
5,390 
6,657 
6,9U7 
786 

55 

hi 
3,819 

3,5U0 
79 
285 
1,999 
7,035 
8,100 


"Free" 


1*000 ' 
bales  2/ 

U,707 
1,181 
2,172 
2,83U 
U,569 
1,98U 

1,831 
5,119 
3,983 
5,267 
l*,087 
h,217 
6,5U0 
2,U75 
3,039 
1,U68 

3,306 
2,199 
2,501; 
3,606 

2,693 
3,021 


Total 


I,  000 
bales  2/ 

7,7UU 
7,208 
5,U09 
k,k99 

II,  533 
13,033 

10, 56U 
12,166 
10,6U0 
10,657 
10,7hU 
11,16U 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

6,81^6 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 
11,121 


1/  Includes  cotton  pooled,  owned  and  loans  outstanding, 
2/  Running  bales. 
3/  Preliminary, 


CCC  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  17  *«-  Cottonj    Exports  from  the  United  States  to  specified  countries; 
August-July,  averages  1935-39    and  19U7-51, 
annual  1950  to  date 


Country 

1 

pr>  bnainni  np   An  pi  1st  1 

of 

destination 

;Average  jAverage : 
11935-39  il9l*7-5li 

1950 

• 

;  1952 

i  1953 

;  1954  y 

z  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

: running  running  running 

running 

running  running  running 

s  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

• 

Tim  "i  T  q  /"I     *k  *i  vi         a >y\ 

UxlloeCL  iViTlgUO!]! 

:  1*282 

503 

294 

6^8 

3  44 

uOU 

UOU 

Austria 

•  y 

U3 

53 

30 

40 

1  n 
40 

l4 

Dcigium  ana 

% 

jjUxeiiiocur^ 

»  158 

153 

78 

306 

71 

66 

63 

Czechoslovakia 

:  ol 

23 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denmark 

*  31 

25 

30 

33 

33 

22 

19 

Eire 

:  0 

3 

1 

U 

h 

3 

U 

5 

Finland 

32 

19 

3 

32 

U 

10 

12 

France 

:  623 

U72 

U33 

300 

489 

U58 

I400 

Germany  (west J 

1  U32 

U?2 

463 

U32 

232 

377 

337 

Greece 

:  3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

3 

h 

Hungary 

1  5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lasaly 

:  U2Q 

U9U 

526 

5Uo 

260 

258 

238 

Netherlands 

:  1UU 

lo^ 

152 

189 

76 

101 

93 

Norway 

:  16 

12 

19 

15 

11 

13 

12 

roland 

:  168 

36 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Por tugal 

:  3h 

u 

2 

20 

1 

0 

10 

bpain 

:  9? 

78 

63 

lyo 

73 

158 

186 

lj  wt;U.t;Ii 

:  108 

32 

31 

96 

3U 

la 

49 

Switzerland 

:  10 

38 

21 

95 

26 

22 

31+ 

Trieste 

:  0 

3 

k 

1 

2/ 

2 

1 

U,  S0  S.  R, 

!  H 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia 

:  j.6 

53 

75 

118 

83 

38 

100 

Other  Europe 

:  19 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Europe 

:  3,667 

2,651* 

2,259 

3,0hh 

1,784 

2,018 

1,983 

Other  Countries 


Canada 

y 

0 

238 

Mexico 

: 

0 

Cuba 

9 

a 

10 

Colombia 

: 

18 

India 

• 

• 

51 

China 

a 
• 

113 

Japan 

: 

1,100 

Hong  Kong 

• 

2/ 

Korea 

: 

0 

Palestine  and  Israel 

1 

0 

Philippine  Islands 

j 

2 

Australia 

t 

9 

Other  countries 

i 

42 

World  total 

i 
i 

5,300 

279 

U10 

285 

269 

227 

295 

§6 

2/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

20 

11 

19 

19 

44 

53 

53 

33 

7 

2 

2?8 

212 

756 

44 

157 

59 

150 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

772 

8U2 

1,061 

663 

963 

653 

39 

26 

0 

2/ 

8 

6 

U5 

35 

52 

39 

93 

163 

7 

9 

7 

13 

12 

20 

5 

12 

2 

15 

7 

7 

12 

0 

48 

10 

42 

U9 

122 

176 

192 

165 

207 

189 

4,423 

4,108 

5,519 

3,048 

3,761 

3,447 
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Table  19»-  Cotton3    Acreage,  production  ana  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1955  with  comparisons:    December  1,  1955  1/ 


State 


Acreage  ,  

h?o??Snte/d*  Average 
1955  If  a?UU-53 
t; 


Lint  yield  per 
harvested  acre 


;  1955 
195U  'estimated' 
1  Dec.  1 


Production 

(ginnings)  2/  

1955  :Percent 


Averages  195U 
19iiU-53:  crop 


crop    s  change 
;estimated:  from 
Dec.  1  :  195U 


t     a  r\  r\ 

1,000 

1^000 

1,000 

•  1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Percent 

North  Carolina: 

kQo 

33u 

319 

35U 

U92 

36U 

355 

A 

-2 

South  Carolina' 

735 

312 

288 

371 

692 

501 

570 

+11+ 

Georgia 

890 

253 

286 

380 

695 

612 

705 

+15 

Tennessee         t  570 

360 

U05 

512 

565 

518 

610 

+11 

Alabama  \ 

1,050 

286 

298 

h78 

A  A  A 

908 

728 

i,oU5 

Mississippi  i 

1,700 

3kl 

38U 

56U 

1,693 

1,571 

2,000 

+27 

Missouri  i 

393 

368 

U78 

U92 

358 

U50 

U05 

-10 

Arkansas 

:  1«U60 

$38 

380 

5Ui 

—       _  A  ✓ 

1,386 

i,35l 

1,650 

+22 

Louisiana  j 

t  615 

*5  O  T 

331 

AAA 

399 

U57 

591 

572 

Oklahoma          s  785 

160 

151 

275 

390 

293 

U50 

+5U 

Texas 

6,860 

188 

2U5 

282 

3,388 

3,9U0 

U,025 

1  A 

+2 

New  Mexico  j 

i  183 

07  q. 

217 

316 

265 

-16 

Arisona  i 

!  353 

598 

1,039 

9U9 

U81 

911 

700 

-23 

California 

t  7U5 

631 

806 

803 

1,0U8 

1,U87 

1,250 

-16 

Other 

States  k/ 

|  63 

283 

367 

371 

U7 

52 

U8 

-8 

United  States 

total 

'16,882 

279 

3U1 

U16 

12,952  13*696 

1U3663 

+7 

American- 

i 

Egyptian  5/ 

!  h069 

357 

589 

518 

29.6 

U2.1 

UU.2 

+5 

1/  December  1  estimate, 

2/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginnedo  •  . 

3/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  containing  about  U80  net  pounds  of  lint. 
5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Virginia  and  Florida. 
5/  Included  in  state  and  United  States  totals.    Grown  in  Texas,  New  Mexico 
Arizona  and  California. 
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Tahls  20  f-  Cottons    Acreage,  yield,  production,  price  and  value,  United  States, 
average  1910-19,  1920-29,  1930-39  and  1930  to  date 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1931* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

191*0 

191*1 
19U2 
191*3 
19U* 
I9h$ 
191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  , 
195U  y 
1955  1/ 


U3,329 
39,110 
36,U9U 
1*0,21*8 
27,860 
28,063 
30,627 
3U,090 
25,018 
2U,683 

2l*,871 
23,130 
23,302 
21,900 
19,956 
17,533 
18,157 
21,560 
23,253 
27,911+ 

18,629 
28,195 
27,185 
25,2Ub 
19,791 
17,1*89 


u2, 1*1*1* 
38,701* 
35,891 
29,383 
26,866 
27,509 
29,755 
33,623 
2U,2l*8 
23,805 

23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21,610 
19,617 
17,029 
17,58U 
21,330 
22,911 
27,1*39 

17,81*3 
26,91*9 
25,921 
2l*,3l*l 
19,251 
16,882 


153,9 
209.3 
170.6 

2/210.1 
I65c5 

•  181,5 
193.8 
266,2 

3/232o5 

3/233.5 

3/21*8.0 
3/227.2 

5/268.3 
250.6 
29U.3 
21*6  *  8 
228.2 
263.8 
306.8 
277.0 

261.5 
257.5 
266.9 
312.6 
336cO 


157.1 
211.5 
173.5 
212.7 
171.6 
185.1 
199.1* 
269.9 
235.8 
237.9 

252.5 
231.9 
272.1* 
25U.O 
299.1* 
25U.1 
235.7 
266s6 

311.3 
281.8 

269.0 
269.  1* 
279.9 
321*. 2 
3U1.0 
1*16.0 


13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,01*7 
9,636 
10,638 
12,399 
18,91*6 

n,9l*3 

11,817 

12,566 

10,7UU 
12,817 
11,1*27 
12,230 
9,015 
8,61*0 
11,860 
11*,  877 
16,128 

10,011* 
15,11*9 
15,139 
16,1*65 
13,696 
1U,663 


9.1*6 
5.66 
6,52 
10.17 
12.36 
11.09 
12.36 
8.1a 
8.60 
9.09 

9.89 
17.03 
19.05 

19  c  90 

20.73 
22*52 

32.61* 
31.93 
30.38 

28.58 

U0.07 
37.88 
3U*59 
32.25 
33.61 


Acreage 

;  Yield 

per  acre 

4 
■ 

:  Season  : 

Value 

Crop 
year 

rln  culti-: 
s  vation  : 
t  July  1  : 

Har- 
vested 

sin  culti- 

:  vation 
i  July  1 

Har- 
vested 

t  Prodnc- 
:  tion 

i 
i 

:  average  : 
:price  pers 
:  pound  : 

of 
produc- 
tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

bales  1/ 

Cents 

dollars 

Average  i 
1910-19  ! 

i  3U,l5l 

33,301 

179,8 

18U.3 

12,860 

17.1*8 

1,073.008 

Average  i 
1920-29  : 

39,1*92 

38,250 

157.3 

162.5 

13,121* 

19.1*1* 

1,21*3,011* 

Average  i 
1930-39  i 

32,952 

31,223 

201.7 

205.  1* 

13,21*6 

9.37 

601,890 

658,981 
1*83,575 
1*23,975 
663,383 
595,572 
590,021 
766,222 
796,1*69 
513,701* 
537,010 

621,310 
91U, 695 
1,220,320 

1,136,751 
1,267,857 
1,011*,823 
1,1*09,668 
1,892,91*9 
2,260,089 
2,30U,636 

2,005,681* 
2,868,720 
2,617,61*1* 
2,651*,683 
5/2,301,61*5 


1/  »3aiae  of  500  pounds  gross  wsight  which  contain  about  1*80  net  pounds  of  lint. 

2/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  plowed  up. 

3/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  removed  to  meet  allotments. 

hj  Preliminary,  Dec.  8.    Crop  Report. 

?/  Ba3ed  on  preliminary  price  in  May  1955  Crop  Report. 

C"rop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  21.-  Average  rates  for  picking  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton, 
by  States ?  up  to  November  I,  5-year  average,  193k-38$ 
1939-k3,  19UU-U8,  19U7-51  and  annually  1952-55 


• 
• 

q+fl+_       s Average 
btclte  :193U-38 

• 

1 

• 
• 

:  Average 
:  1939-U3 

• 

• 
• 

: Average 

• 
* 

•  1 
«  1 

: Average  : 
s 19U7-51  : 

• 

1952: 

y » 

1953: 
1/  : 

195U: 

3/  « 

t  0  r'r" 
1955 

1/ 

i  Dol. 

Dole 

Dole 

Dol* 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Del. 

Dolo 

• 
• 

Missouri            i  008l 
: 

lc35 

2.82 

3.18 

3.85 

3.25 

3.U5 

3.140 

Virginia            :  ,68 
t 

North  Carolina  t  „65 

South  Carolina  :  653 
> 

Georgia             ♦  0$3 

1.12 

2.U9 

2.82 

3.20 

3r00 

2.90 

2o90 

1,07 

2.66 

2,99 

3.-50 

3c35 

3vl5 

3,25 

0o80 

2,0U 

2.hh 

3.00 

2.75 

2.U5 

2.50 

.81 

2,06 

2«1;9 

3.05 

2.90 

2.65 

2*75 

Florida  < 

< 

.59 

c9k 

2,11 

2*5U 

3.15 

3.05 

3.05 

3*25 

* 
• 

Tennessee           :  ,67 

• 

1.15 

2.39 

2o76 

3.15 

2.75 

2c?5 

2.95 

Alabama              :  ,5U 

087 

2,09 

2.36 

2.70 

2.65 

2.U0 

2.60 

Mississippi  i 

1.07 

2.1iU 

2.71 

2.95 

2.80 

2.55 

2.70 

Arkansas 

1.13 

2.5U 

2,68 

3.20 

2.90 

2.95 

3.00 

Louisiana 

1  .60 

c93 

2.18 

2,67 

2.95 

2.75 

2.50 

2.65 

Oklahoma 

;  .73 

1.17 

2.3U 

2.63 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.80 

Texas 

1  .61 

1,08 

2,36 

2*70 

2.90 

2.65 

2.55 

2.55 

New  Mexico  i 

!  .66 

1.26 

2*35 

2.UU 

2«50 

2,50 

2.35 

2.35 

Arizona 

1.69 

2c55 

2.93 

3.35 

3.00 

3.10 

3.25 

t 

California         :  ^0q 
: 

United  States    :  ^ 

• 
• 

1.U2 

2.68 

3.23 

3o60 

3*00 

3.00 

3.15 

1.07 

2.38 

2.75 

3.05 

2.80 

2.70 

2.75 

1/  Includes  rates  paid  for  snapping  bolls  converted  to  seed  cotton 
equivalent. 


U.  S.  'Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  2$,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 
AMS-CS -162-1-56 


NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  report, 

check  here   ,  return  this  sheet 

and  your  name  will  "be  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  he  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


